HAD known the Harpers for some 
time. Katharine had stolen Har- 
per away from those of us who 

had known him longest and liked him 
best. He who was eminently level- 
headed and masculine had been lured by 
a little glitter that was eminently fem- 
inine. 

To me Harper made his only expla- 
nation: “I’m such a funny-looking guy 
and she’s so awfully pretty. And T 
spend my life making funny pictures 
and there’s nothing funny about Kath- 
arine. The rest of you—I can’t help it, 
Doog, I see you as a lot of Mutts and 
Jeffs. But Katharine's all symmetry 
and balance and sanity. So, if you all 
don’t mind, I'm going to be married.” 

He departed the bachelor quarters in 
Gramercy Park shared by five of us, 
and went to live with Katharine in a 
little house in Ninth Street. 

Six years later I met them at Mary 
MacMartin’s country house, It was a 
large party—just the sort of human 
bouquet Mary MacMa.iia knows how 
to pluck for her own amusement—and 
Harper looked rather like an oxeye 
daisy in an orchid corsage. 

He saw me across the tennis court 
and came around at once, smiling his 
crooked smile. He didn't say so, but I 
understood that he was being horribly 
bored, that he didn’t know any one and 
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that I was a distinct prop and comfort. 
He followed me until, in desperation, 
I captured little Miss Gateson and let 
him see that he was distinctly in the 
way. 

“Who's the shy young man?” Miss 
Gateson asked. “The one who won't 
go home.” 

I threw a pebble after the reluctant, 
yet retreating Harper. 

“He is a funny man,” 1 explained. 

“I know. But how?” 

“He draws funny pictures for the 


“O-oh,” Little Miss Gateson stared. 
Harper was hanging on the rim of the 
tennis crowd, smiling his crooked smile, 
as if he saw nothing. “I adore him!” 

“Miss Gateson!” 

“I mean his pictures. That cat! 
That delirious chicken! That absolutely 
baffling cow! Oh, call him back!” 

“Miss Gateson, if you praise him, 
he'll probably faint. He has an inferi- 
ority complex. His wife is the famous 
one, you know.” 

“Which is she?” 

“The one in the purple hat, with the 
earrings.” 

“That frump!” Miss Gateson laughed. 

“She's a famous novelist. And she's 
supposed to be very beautiful.” 
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“Well, she isn’t.” Miss Gateson 
shook her bobbed hair with a pretty, up- 
ward fling of her head. “Please, Mr. 
Douglas, call him back.” 

Very dolefully I whistled, and Har- 
per, turning to that old clan call of ours 
with a new light in his eyes, crossed the 
smooth lawn with a sort of lope, for 
all the world like one of his own ridicu- 
lous dogs, summoned hack and forgiven. 

“Miss Gateson. Mr. Harper.” 

He smiled at her and she twinkled 
hack at him, nineteen and roguish and 
careless as they make ‘em. 

“Please, Mr. Harper, draw me a pic- 
ture.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“A cat playing tennis.” 

He looked quickly at the court, where 
Mary MacMartin was losing a game to 
the Breckenridge boy. I'm ashamed to 
say they both laughed—Harper silently, 
the Gateson child with a little malicious 
ripple. And then. Harper sat cross- 
legged on the grass and drew a picture 
of a cat playing tennis, while Miss Gate- 
son leaned her bobbed head down and 
giggled. Giggled shamelessly, with her 
cheek almost touching Harper's black 
hair, Front what I could see of it, I 
knew that Harper’s cat had some of 
Mary MaeMartin’s big, cool, white 
quality, that long-waisted, faultless, 
feline grace that makes her what she is. 

“Aren't you awful! It's exactly like 
—— You're the cleverest thing!” 

I got up and walked away. The Gate- 
son child wasn’t the prettiest girl in the 
world, and it seemed to me that Har- 
per’s caricature wasn’t altogether in good 
taste. Mary MacMartin would laugh 
at it, but I, being in love with her, 
couldn't. 

Mrs. Harper called me over to her as 
I passed. 

“Doog, who's that girl?” 

“What girl?” 

“Talking to Jim. 
him?” 

Mrs, Harper made a profession of 
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social audacity, and at her remark a 
little flurry of laughter ran along the 
tennis lines, like a wind on a pool. 
Several heads turned to look at Harper 
sitting cross-legged a the Gateson girl’s 
feet and some one laughed. 

“Oh—Barbara! Watch out, Mrs. 
Harper. Barbara’s our baby vamp.” 

Katharine Harper’s eyes changed 
color, as they always did when she was 
stirred by some emotion she wouldn't 
let come to the surface. They went 
purple and the irises became large and 
black, But her smile was unchanged 
and I thought, as I stared down at her: 
“Barbara Gateson was wrong. You're 
beautiful. Quite beautiful enough. 
Poor Harper.” 

People began to move across the lawn 
to see what Harper was drawing and 
another flurry of laughter went up. 
Mary MacMartin left the Breckenridge 
boy flat and went over to look at the 
cartoon of herself. 

“Only I'm not a cat,” she said, “in 
that sense.” And Heaven knows she 
isn't. Harper had been malicious to 
amuse the Gateson girl. He hadn't ex- 
pected publicity. Flushing, he tore the 
sheet out of his notebook and crumpled 
it between both hands. It was a triumph 
for Barbara, who had made him do 
something he would never otherwise 
have done. She snatched the piece of 
paper and thrust it into her sweater 
pocket. 

“That's mine! Now do me!” 

“Yes,” said Mary MacMartin, with a 
quiet smile, “do Barbara.” 

Harper looked up at the circle of 
faces. His expression was a curious 
combination of chagrin and annoyance. 

“Ah,” Mrs. Harper whispered, “he 
can save himself, if he only will!” 

tut Harper shook his head and got 
to his feet. 

“T'd rather not,” he said slowly. 

“Damn!” said Mrs. Harper. 

That night I talked to Harper while 
the others danced indoors. It was a 
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cool August night and the garden was 
wet with dew, fragrant. Our feet 
rustled in the grass, making a pleasant 
sound. A moon came up behind the 
river and trailed a yellow net over the 
running water. 

Harper looked about with a curious 
lifting of his head, that doglike way he 
had of seeming to sniff things he liked, 
to taste them, to drink them in, 

“This is perfect,” he said. “How 
does she do it? This garden, set 
crooked, with an orchard behind it, 
where a bungler would have had yew 
hedges or cypress! It’s New England— 
plus. Plus what? That elusive cosmo- 
politanism, that international sense of 
beauty we Americans seem to be acquir- 
ing. It may make a race of artists. Or 
it may make a hodgepodge.” 

“This isn’t hodgepodge.” 

“No. This is like Mrs. MacMartin. 
Cool and perfect and beyond having.” 

“You don’t make yourself clear.” 

“Don't 1? The thing itself isn’t clear, 
Doog. I don’t let myself in for coming 
here very often, simply because it shows 
me up to myself. You see, I don’t relish 
being a funny man.” 

“Not even at fifty thousand a year?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T want this sort of thing,” he ex- 
plained. “And I’ve gone so far in the 
other—for fifty thousand a year—that 
I could’t paint a picture-post-card sun- 
set. I think funny. I see funny. I 
dream funny, Everything and every- 
body—even a woman like Mary Mac- 
Martin—looks like a crooked cow, or a 
jointed cat, or a damned circular puppy 
dog.” 

“Even Katharine?” I suggested. 

He paused. His eyes flashed around 
at me in the moonlight. 

“Do you think,” he demanded, “that 
I'm off my chump? Lately—yes—even 
Katharine. Even Katharine! Look 
here, Doog, I haven’t told any one about 
it, but it worries me. I wake up at 
night and shiver, She doesn’t guess, 
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Every time I look at her, I see—— You 
won't laugh?” 

I was never farther from laughter. 

“I see how ridiculous she is and 
something in me makes me want to 
howl. A bloodless mirth. I don’t enjoy 
it.” 

“But Katharine is beautiful,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Is she? Is she, Doog? To me she 
looks like a caterpillar—a caterpillar in 
earrings.” 

Suddenly he stopped and stared at the 
moon and began to laugh. It was bitter 
and terrible. 1 caught his arm and drew 
him away from the lighted house to the 
white garden bench near the pool, There 
I forced him down and waited until that 
mirthless laughter had given way to a 
sort of shivering—he clasped his hands 
together and bent his head and chat- 
tered, completely broken by this ridicu- 
lous, this stupendous terror. 

Presently I said: 

“Buck up, Jim. You're overworked, 
that’s all. You need a rest. Get away 
from your stuff for a while. Go North, 
Try some hunting.” 

“T tried,” he said patiently. “I shot 
a moose, and the damned thing looked 
like a comic old man, Even the moon’s 
funny.” 

“How about the Gateson child?” I 
asked. 

His head came up. 

“Oh,” he said. 
beauty in that.” 

He took a deep breath. 

“See here. Don't tell any one. It’s 
my own private agony. But I thought 
I'd explain why I played such a false 
note in this morning’s symphony. I'ma 
duffer. I'm also in pain. Not an ap- 
pendix, or a wen, or a toothache. I 
can’t explain. I've lost my world.” 

I slapped his shoulder and left him 
sitting there, his feet in the wet grass, 
his disconsolate eyes on the moon. 
Crossing the garden, where the helio- 
trope was heavy sweet in the air, I went 
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to the porch and peered in at the 
dancers. 

Barbara Gateson was drifting in the 
arms of the Breckenridge boy and, as 
they passed the door, she caught my 
beckoning eyes. She was wearing a 
lemon-yellow dress, girdled about her 
slim waist with a double strand of 
pearls. The heels of her yellow slippers 
were high and the tips of her bobbed 
curls were gold in that warm light. She 
left the Breckenridge boy flat and came 
to me. 

“Hush,” 1 said. 
in great trouble.” 

“The doggie one? 


“The funny man is 
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“He has lost youth and beauty and 
the moon.” 

“Where is he?” , 

“On the garden bench by the pool.” 

“T'll go,” she said. 

And I saw her running tirough the 
wet grass. 

Then 1 went in and neatly anchored 
Mrs. Harper. 

She was wearing a dress by Doucet, 
and 1, who knew her publishers, realized 
that it had never been paid for out of 
the profits of her three notorious, but 
unpopular novels. It had been pur- 
chased by Jim Harper's crook-tailed cat 
and inebriated chicken—yards and yards 
of cheap drollery. 

Katharine Harper was rather too 
ostentatiously superior to her husband. 
She was an intellectual and, as the 
Breckenridge boy would have said, she 
wallowed in it. A limited number of 
people professed to understand her and 
them she played the part of genius. 
She had admitted Harper to the rarefied 
atmosphere of her personal Parnassus 
with condescension, but I'll wager she 
knew how much more aquiline her work 
would seem backed by his farcical crudi- 
ties. The world would take her the 
more seriously the louder it laughed at 
Harper's comical cow. 

In Mary MacMartin’s drawing-room 
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she was very much at home, and, if you 
will not misunderstand me, Harper was 
not. Hers was the finished acceptance 
and his the blurred, searching, unsatis- 
fied love of exceptional things. Her wit 
was like cut crystal; his was lumbering 
and roughhewn, She had learned what 
to leave unsaid; he was overexpressive 
and desperately shy. For the past five 
years | had almost never encountered 
them together. Katharine’s court gravi- 
tated with her from one such house as 
this to another, while Harper slaved over 
his endless “strips” in the skylight 
studio on Ninth Street. 

“You've been talking to Jim,” she 
said, 

I shook my head. 

“Where is he?" 

I shook my head again, This was 
very crude indeed, from such a woman. 

“There's a moon,” I said irrelevantly. 

“You mean that Jim is staring at it 
with that—that chit?” 

“T hope so. He might see it.”” 

Her eyes deepened and she made a 
quick, impatient gesture, as if she were 
about to gather up her trailing violet 
chiffons and go in pursuit of him, Then 
she changed her mind. Her divine se- 
curity held her there at my side, laugh- 
ing and glittering, while her feminine 
curiosity passed the door at one bound 
and went searching tp and down the 
garden paths for Harper and Barbara 
Gateson. 

Presently they came in, Harper 
amused and self-conscious; Barbara 
possessive. She seemed to slip into 
his arms on the threshold and they 
danced. Some one had put on “Venetian 
Moon” with a wooden. needle. Very 
persuasive indeed! The chairs had been 
pushed back, the rugs rolled up. No 
one was dancing, now that the loping 
funny man had taken the floor, Mary 
MacMartin, with a cigarette burning 
out between her fingers, watched with a 
quizzical smile, while the Breckenridge 
boy, crumpled in a wing-backed chair, 
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glowered. Confounded silly of Barbara 
to make a set for that ugly big chap, 
to haul him in out of the garden and 
make him toddle! Harper couldn’t tod- 
dle and the outraged Breckenridge boy 
could, 

“She's very pretty,” Katharine said, 
in a light, amused voice, “and very au- 
dacious, and very young. Good for 
poor old Jim! He’s a somber creature, 
Doog. If I weren't so fond of him, I'd 
call him sulky.” 

“Perhaps he wants something,” I sug- 
gested, watching Barbara's yellow slip- 
pers. 

“What could he want?" Katharine re- 
torted. “He has everything!” 


“See here, Mr. Douglas,” the Breck- 
enridge boy said, three days later, “you 
started it and you’ve got to stop it.” 

“What?” 

“You know very well! Barbara and 
that funny man. They were together 
all day Saturday, all day Sunday, all day 
to-day—it’s conspicuous, It’s—it’s ab- 
surd. What does Mrs. Harper think? 
What does Mrs. MacMartin think?” 

“What do you think, Bobby?” 

“I daink Barbara's being philan- 
thropic. She’s like that. She doesn’t 
care what any one thinks. Least of all, 
me! Some one ought to stop her. T 
can’t! It’s yoursduty, sir.” He flushed 
and dug the toe of his black-and-white 
tennis shoe into Mary MacMartin’s pet 
heliotrope border, distilling a fragrance 
that made dizzy the senses. “I’m not 
jealous. Or—or possessive. Only, for 
Barbara’s sake, it ought to be stopped.” 

“Barbara can look out for herself, 
and Harper is a domesticated animal.” 

“T’'m not so sure! And, besides, Mrs. 
Harper is taking it very hard. She is 
crying on Mrs. MacMartin’s shoulder, 
over in the pergola.” 

“Every one does that.” 

But the Breckenridge boy's psy- 
chology was excellent. 

“Not Mrs. Harper,” he said firmly. 
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I left him and wandered down the 
pergola, a long, brick-paved walk cano- 
pied with rambler roses and woodbine. 
There I found Katharine Harper and 
Mary MacMartin, and, from the look 
of them, there had been a conference. 
Mary's eyes were alight, as they are 
when she catches sight of a barrier. 

“Jim Harper and Barbara Gateson 
have been gone all day,” she said, “in 
my white canoe. It isn't scandalous, 
but it has flustered up a few eyebrows. 
I want you to go after them and bring 
them back, if you please.” 

“There isn’t any excuse——” Kath- 
arine Harper began. 

Mary MacMartin got between her 
guest and the conclusion of the sentence. 

“You'll find Bobby's canoe at the old 
wharf. And hurry. All the more be- 
cause it’s so silly.” 

I pushed off into the jade depths of 
the river, the prow of the canoe slipping 
through the shallows with a rustling 
sound. Poplar trees leaned out over 
the banks here, and a breeze scattered 
down yellow leaves that floated seaward 
with the out-tide. Mary's gardener was 
raking higher up and I called to him: 

“Clintock, did Mr. Harper go up- 
stream this morning ?” 

“Yes, sir.” He shook out the rake 
and added: “He'll be coming back 
soon, sir, The tide’s dropping. It'll be 
out at seven.” 

Already I could see the reeds on the 
river bottom straining down beneath the 
rush of water, and it was all I could do 
to keep the little craft steady in the cur- 
rent. Beyond the clubhouse bridge I 
lost the channel and had to wade across 
a turtle-backed sand bar, dragging the 
canoe. Then I was in the “deep” again 
and: skirting a marsh, where the sunset 
light struck low down and gilded the 
stiff blades of tall grass. I looked for 
Harper and the Gateson child, expecting 
the flash of paddles. But they were not 
coming down with the tide. Nor were 
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they around the bend where the willows 
are. 

1 found them a mile higher up. Or, 
rather, | found the Gateson child. The 
white canoe was beached. On the bank, 
comfortably at length, with yellow pil- 
lows under her bobbed head, the Gate- 
son child lay asleep. Asleep! 

1 left my canoe in midstream and 
waded ashore, there to stand in wonder 
and amazement, open-mouthed before 
this audacious prodigy. She lay on her 
back with her brown arms thrown out, 
palms up, fingers curled. like a baby in 
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a net. She had been reading 
Wells’ “Outline.” But that was no ex- 
cuse. I felt a rush of anger at this 


outrageous innocence, remembering 
Katharine Harper with her crumpled 
handkerchief, Mary with a challenge in 
her eyes, the Breckenridge boy digging 
up the heliotrope hed with his anguished 
toes, and that garland of orchids all 
agog. 

“Miss Gateson!" T shouted, 

She opened her eyes. ‘ 

“You old idiot,” she said, 
scream at me,” 

“Where is Harper?” 

She made a vague gesture. 

“Over there.” 

“Do you know what time it is?” 

She yawned. 

“Do you know the tide’s out?” 

She shook her head. 

“Do you know——" 

“Shut up,” she said politely. “For 
goodness sake, shut up!" She got to 
her feet with a quick leap, shaking back 
her hair and stretching, like a kitten that 
has just jumped off the breakfast table 
with cream in its whiskers. “You old 
idiot,” she said in a dreamy voice, “you 
old conservative. You old standpatter. 
You old reactionary. You Mictorian! 
1 suppose you've come to drag me back 
and spank me before all those worser 
idiots. I’m glad the tide is out. Now 
we'll have to spend the night here.” 
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“We'll do nothing of the sort. 
There's a road and we'll walk.” 

Just then Harper came across the 
meadow carrying a little square box. 
There was a strange light in his eyes; 
he was smiling his one-sided smile that 
showed his teeth a little, making him 
look more than ever like a dog. 

“Hello, Doog,” he said. 

He stood between us, apparently un- 
conscious of the time, the lady, or my 
unexpected self. He squinted at the 
sun, knitting his heavy, black brows, 

“It’s better,” he said in a hushed 
voice. “Strange. The face is gone. I 
see light. Gold, benign, yet harsh as 
brass. The sun a 

Barbara Gateson was gathering up 
the pillows. 

“Have I been gone a long time?" he 
asked, 

“Since eleven o'clock.” 

“Oh, I say! I'm sorry. I'm awfully 
sorry, I never imagined—I forgot 
the—” 

“Of course,” she sai 
triumphant look. 

“They're awfully worried about you, 
Jim: | began. 

The Gateson child thrust me aside. 
With a quick gesture she took the box 
out of Harper's hand and opened it. 
He had been painting—not crooked cats 
or bloated cows or blithering chickens, 
but a sun-drenched landscape, marsh, 
river, and sky, gold, beautiful, serene, 

Harper stood aside, his head bent, his 
shoulders forward, as if he expected a 
blow or, worse still, a burst of laughter, 
That, I think, would have driven him, 
for once and for all, quite mad. The 
delicate strands of his existence were 
at the breaking point. There was a 
dreadful wavering of his spirit between 
reality and a comic and terrible hell. 

“Tt’s a winner,” Barbara said. 

“You really think so?" 

“I know it.” She shut the box again, 
“Now, Mr. Douglas, lead us back to 
punishment.” 


. giving me a 
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“I don’t understand,” I protested. 
“Oh, yes, you do,” she said. 


We arrived at Mary MacMartin’s 
front door after dark, ‘The clock in the 
hall was striking ten in a loud, deliberate 
way, when the three of us, Harper in 
the lead, crunched up the gravel walk 
into the glare of publicity. 

We were muddy and tired; we had 
missed the road in the dark; we had 
waded brooks and stumbled across fields 
and wriggled under barbed-wire fences. 

Mary MacMartin greeted us. 

“Hello!” she said. “Here you are!” 

“Any supper?” Barbara laughed. 
“We're famished.” 

“Lots of it. You'll find Sophie in the 
pantry—and eggs, corn bread, milk, and 
peaches. Why, Barbara! You're 
covered with mud.” 

“Nothing to what I will be,” replied 
the child, “when this house party gets 
through with me. Darling Mary, is it 
an awful scandal ?” 

Harper stood on the threshold, still 
grasping his precious pochade box. 

“Mrs. MacMartin, it was all my 
fault.” 

Barbara turned on him, face alight. 

“You keep still, you funny man. I'll 
do all the talking—to everybody. You'll 
only make it worse.” 

Just then Katharine Harper came in 
from the drawing-room. The opened 
door admitted for a moment the ro- 
mantic, fainting beauty of Chopin's 
“First Nocturne.” Some one was play- 
ing, while the others waited, with their 
teeth bared, for this scandalous morsel. 

Then the door shut again and we 
were all caught into silence. Even Mary 
faltered before the look in Katharine 
Harper's eyes, eyes that had gone pur- 
ple with anxiety, fear, and anger. But 
Harper blunted the edge of that femi- 
nine sword. 

“I shan't want supper,” he said to 
Mary. “I have something to show 
Katharine.” 
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He took her arm and hurried her up 
the short, steep flight of stairs, with 
only a quick look over his shoulder at 
the Gateson child. Katharine tripped 
on her trailing chiffons. Psychologi- 
cally, there was no precedent for this— 
she found herself, for the first time in 
her married life, on the wrong end of 
the leash, 

The Gateson child fixed her eyes on 
the drawing-room door, as if she sensed 
the concentrated = misunderstanding 
which crouched behind it ready to 
spring. Then she gave her head that de- 
fiant toss and went forward, flinging the 
door open. For an instant we saw the 
lighted room like a stage glimpsed from 
the wings: four people at a card table, 
the piano, the leaping fire, and the Breck- 
enridge boy, staring out at us with tor- 
mented eyes. His look leaped when he 
saw the muddy little figure on the 
threshold, and I thought: “The gener- 
ation understands the generation.” 

Barbara was facing a silence in there, 
perhaps the ripple of laughter that had 
been poor Harper's bugaboo, 

Mary came with me to the blue-and- 
white pantry and smoked a cigarette 
while I had corn bread and milk. 

“Barbara's being snubbed,” she said. 
“Those people are trying to make her 
suffer for her indifference to their pre- 
cious old principles. I don’t think she 
needs me.” 

But when we went back to the draw- 
ing-room we found Barbara and the 
Breckenridge boy alone. She was sit- 
ting Turk-fashion on a cushion before 
the fire, while the Breckenridge boy 
hovered, afraid of her passionate indig- 
nation, yet loving her, as a puppy loves 
an irate mistress. 

“I hate your friends,” she said to 
Mary MacMartin, “I despise them. 
They left the room when I entered it, 
as if I were a spotted leper or a social 
outcast. Because I gave a hand to that 
poor old gloom hound! No one else 
had! Not his wife. Or you, Mr. 
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Douglas. Or you, Mary MacMartin? 
No one would.” 

“I know,” Mary said, “I'm sorry.” 

“You've got to believe me, all of you! 
I found him-baying at the moon, be- 
cause, he said, it made him laugh. Now 
when a man laughs with tears running 
down his cheeks, there's a kink in his 
sense of humot. This one wanted to 
paint and didn’t dare. So I made him.” 

“How?” Mary asked gently, 

“Jollied him. Scolded him. Praised 
him. The first day he swore. The 
second day he cried—and so did I. To- 
day he went off by himself and painted 
a picture. Oh, a pippin! And if that's 
husband-snatching- 4 

Suddenly the Gateson child gave the 
Breckenridge boy a strange, wild look 
and he went down on his knees beside 
her and she entered his arms and burst 
magnificently into tears, 

“You poor little kid,” he said. “You're 
hungry.” 

There was an air of excitement about 
the breakfast room. Mary MacMartin’s 
breakfast hour being elastic, people 
usually drifted in at casual intervals. 
This morning, however, a gathering was 
evident, a coming together, more or less 
tacitly, promptly at nine. 

Sun fell through the open doors, 
flecked and dancing ; down the lawn you 
saw the smooth inflow of the jade-green 
river. There were gray and purple pe- 
tunias on the table; a strip of lace, a 
frosted sparkle of old silver and glass. 
Perhaps in honor of the situation, Mary 
had used her best Indian Tree. 

The Breckenridge boy came in with 
stormy eyes, flushed and challenging. 
The Gateson girl, wearing green ging- 
ham, with her hair fluffed like a pretty 
Fiji, bubbled and consumed much jam 
and licked the tips of her pointed fingers 
and asked for more. 

“It's such a wonderful day,” she said, 
“Such a wonderful place, such wonder- 
ful people! I’m so happy! Some more 
jam, Bobby.” 
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“I wonder,” some one remarked, in 
a lugubrious voice, “whether Mrs. Har- 
per is coming to breakfast.” 

“You bet she is,” the Gateson infant 
caroled. And she squeezed the Breck- 
enridge boy's hand under the table. 

Just then the Harpers came in—Kath- 
arine in the lead. Behind her, Harper 
seemed to look upon a fresh and re- 
juvenated world, a world romantic and 
symmetrical, a world at last desirable. 

“It's so wonderful,” Katharine Har- 
per said, raising her voice and letting 
her eyes sweep around the table, gather- 
ing up attentions. “Jim isn’t going to 
be a cartoonist any more. He is going 
to paint seriously. I've always wanted 
him to. He is, as it were, going to 
catch up with me. I can't help talking 
about it. We are like two children 
starting on a voyage of discovery.” 
caught the Gateson child’s glance. 
must pose for him, my dear. You're so 
pretty. So fresh. So young. I dare 
say we won't have the Ninth Street 
house any more. The beginnings, you 
know, must be frugal. A little studio 
somewhere. But none of you will de- 
sert us, I'm sure,” 

“Never,” the Gateson girl said, taking 
some more jam. “Jamis!” 

That noon, happening to encounter 
Harper in the pool, I tread water, blew 
like a porpoise, and grinned at him. 

“Isn't Katharine superb?” he de- 
manded, floating luxuriously, his doggie 
face framed in lily pads. “Isn't she a 
sport? And, by Jove, isn’t she beauti- 
ful?” 

“Very,” I agreed. 

Harper disappeared under water, 
where his foreshortened body hung sus- 
pended for a moment. When he came 
to the surface he approached me. 

“You don’t know,” he said, “how 
grateful I am.” 

But his eyes were not on Katharine. 
He was looking at the audacious child 
who had just turned a backward somer- 
sault into the pool. 


